Oxford and its Story

endeavour was met by a very strenuous and bitter
campaign against them. For, as at Paris, the friars
soon outlived their welcome, and as at Paris, it was
deemed advisable to set a limit to the number of friar
doctors and to secure the control of the University to
the regular graduates.1

The friars who were sent up to Oxford had usually
completed their eight years' study of Arts in the Friars'
schools, and were probably chosen for the promise they
had shown in the course of their earlier studies. Their
academic studies were confined to the Faculty of
Theology, in its wide mediaeval sense, and of Canon Law,
the hand-maid of theology. But though the regulars
were for the most part subject to the same ordinances as
the secular students in these faculties, yet the Orders
were bound before long to find themselves in antagonism
with the customs of the University. The rules of the
Preaching Friars forbade them to take a degree ir
Arts; the University required that the student of
theology should have graduated in Arts. The issue
was definitely raised in 1253, and became the occasion
of a statute, providing that for the future no one should
incept in Theology unless he had previously ruled in
Arts in some University and read one book of the
Canon, or of the Sentences, and publicly preached in
the University. This statute was challenged some
fifty years later by the Dominicans, and gave rise to a
bitter controversy which involved the Mendicant
Orders in much odium. The Dominicans appealed
first to the King and then to the Pope, but the award

1 It was enacted (1301) that the Regents in two Faculties,
with a majority of the Non-Regents, should have the power
to make a permanent statute binding on the whole Uni-
versity. This system was calculated to drown the friars.
It was confirmed by the arbitrators (1313), who ordered,
however, that the majority should consist of three Faculties
instead of two, of which the Facult7 of Arts must be one.